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The choice of principals is too important to be left 
to chance. Dynamic, committed leaders not only help determine the 
quality of teachers that are recruited, but provide the key to 
effective schools where the battle for excellence will be won or 
lost. Section 1, **The Effective Principal,** outlines the tasks that 
an effective principal performs. Such a principal is an 
administrative and instructional leader who promotes school 
improvement and motivates teachers and staff to share and work for a 
vision of the school that will enable them to meet their own highest 
expectations. Section 2, **The Selection Process,** covers the 
development of selection policies, certification, training, 
assessment, principal placement, orientation, and on-the-job 
evaluation. Section 3, **Assessment Methods: Theory and Practice,** 
examines assessment methods, and information is provided on 
biographical data, tests, interviews, job samples, and job 
simulations at assessment centers. Information is given about 
computer software designed to accompany this booklet, and a listing 
of educational experts is provided for further information. An 
annotated bibliography and a principal selection checklist conclude 
the booklet. iWTR) 
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Foreword 



Selecting good leaders is always important, but it is absolutely essential when 
they form tiie educationalf vanguard that will lead our country into the 21st cen- 
tury. Princi{«il5 ssc this vanguard, and they have never faced a more important 
or challenging task. 

During the next JO years, almost half cf all current principals will retire. The 
quality of the men and wtniien who take their places will greatly influence the kind 
of education we enjoy, a^ eventually, fiie kind of society in ^ch we live. The 
leadership they provide will del^imine, to a large extent, what kind of teachers 
are recruited, how many good ones stay in the profession, and how many inef- 
fective ones leave. We must take diis opporfimity to fill our schools with dynamic, 
committed leaders, for tfiey provide die key to effective schools where we will 
either win or lose the battle for excellence in education. 

The choice of principals is too important to be left to chance— with patronage, 
politics, favoritism, or familiarity edging out merit. T 'leir significance demands 
that we make every effort to find, hire, and groom good principals who will pro- 
vide the leadership that American schools need. 

In publishing this brief Principal Selection Guide, we at the Department of 
Education want to share with the American public and with tfiose in the educa- 
tion conununity some of what has been learned about effective principals, good 
selection processes, and reliable methods of assessment. This is information that 
those selecting principals need to have, but it is also information from which all 
of us— teachers, parents, and citizens— can benefit. 

I am confident that Americans are eager to find and hire the kind of strong 
principals described here. By focusing attention on the kinds of school leaders to 
look for and how to select them, we increase the likelihood of achieving excellent 
schools. This is not only a worthy goal, but one entrusted to the Department of 
Education by law. When the Office of Education was established in 1867, it re- 
ceived a mandate to 'promote the cause of education throughout the country'," In 
publishing the Principal Selection Guide, we are doing just that. 



William J. Bennett 
Secretary of Education 
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Introduction 



Ainklst die current clamor for sdxx>l r^mn, parents, teadiers, and legislators 
often ask, If you could do only one thing to inq>rove sdKX)ls today, what would 
it WT I would hire the best principal I could find and dien give diat person am* 
pie audiority and heavy responsibility. A great school almost always boasts a 
crackerjack principal. Leadership is among die crucial elements in educational 
success. 

Unfortunately, die means by whidi American school principals are selected, 
trained, and certified are often ill-suited to the enq)loyment of savvy, bold, enter- 
prising leaders. Sure, diere are excellent principals in many of our schools, but 
we need many more of diem. We are not apt to get them, however, unless more 
people in die education community, as well as die public , are aware of what con- 
stitutes an efifective princ^ial, a good selection process, and reliable mediods of 
assessment. 

In die Principal Selection Guide we have tried to provide such information 
for those selecting principals— whedier in public or private schools. The Guide 
is divided into three parts. The first discusses effective school leaders, the tasks 
they perform, and how diey acconq)lish diem. The vignettes describe some 
outstanding principals in diverse circumstances who excel at what diqr do. 

Section n desoribes die elements of a good selection process — fitmi die forma- 
tion of a pool of candidates dirough opportunities for professional development 
on-the-job. Hie final section enumerates five mediods of assessment, describes 
diem briefly, and suggests how, when, and to whom diq^ are most useful. At the 
end of part n diere is a handy checklist that reviews die major steps in the selec- 
tion process. The end of the booklet contains suggestions concerning *Wherc to 
Go for Further Information.** On diis pi^e you will find information about a soft- 
ware package designed to acconqMmy this booklet. This material, which is acces- 
sible and ine?q)ensive, should help you Uulor your selection procedure to your 
specific requirements and circumstances. For your convenience, we have also 
added a short, annotated bibliography and a Principal Selection Checklist.** 



This Principal Sekctson Guide was prq)ared as part of die mission of die Of- 
fice of Educadonal Research and Improvement to provide information, ideas, and 
research findings to education professionals, laymen, and policymakers across die 
country so that diey can do their best to inqirove dieir schools and coU^es. We 
operate on die conviction diat the American people, armed with good informa- 
tion, can be counted on to make their schools what th^ want them to be. I have 
never been more optimistic than I am now— when nearly the whde country is 
aware of die need for school reform and much of die education communis is eager 
to piOvide die strong leadership diat we need. 

The energies and knowledge of many individuals have gone into the creation 
of this Prinqpo/ Selection Guide. The Project Director, Gene Huddle, working 
with team members, Marshall Sashkin, Hunter Moorman, Rene Gonzalez, and 
YVonne Carter, did yeoman's service in researchii^ and prqiaring die manuscript. 
Jim Bencivenga, Director of Information Services, Sharon Hom« Program Co- 
ordinator, and Nancy Paulu, Branch Chief, supervised die many drafts that Carson 
Daly wrote and edited. Numerous odiers, bodi inside and outside die Dqiartment, 
read die Guide and offered their advice and guidance. I am grateful to all of 
diem— bodi to those mentioned here, and to the numerous peer reviewers and 
others cited in the acknowledgements at the end of this book. 



Chester E. Finn, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary and 
Counselor to the Secretary 
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Section I 



The Effective Principal 



Above all, effective principals are leaders. They command attention, inspire 
respect, set high goals, and motivate teadiers and students to meet them. They 
achieve these results not only because of what they do, but because of what they 
are. As Roland Barth of Harvard University observes, *lt's a question of moral 
leadership. You need to find somebody who can find the tall ground and stand 
on it." 

The int^ty, knowledge, and skill of effective principals elicit admiration. 
Their vision of what the school can achieve sparks the imagination, and dieir per- 
sonal conmiitment to learning often encourages imitation. But it is their devotion 
to the welfare of those entrusted to them diat wins tfie tnist of the students, teadi^ 
and staff, enabling school leaders to launch an ambitious program that will 
revitalize or even transform a school, lb do this, school leaders foster a spirit of 
coUegiality, cooperation, and teamwork. They recognize that no principal succeeds 
alone. 

Effective principals possess a fierce determination that "Svhat should be shall 
be,** and they radiate an infectious enthusiasm for excellence. When they make 
a mistake, as even the best of them sometimes do, they have the courage to try 
again. Even in defeat, effective principals prqKire for victoiy. 

Effective principals recognize that schools— public and private, uiban and 
rural, elementary and seoondaiy— require differait styles of leadership, suited to 
dieir specific situations. They tailor dieir actions to the needs of faculty and 
students, the nature of the community, and the history of the school. In a sdiool 
widi a history of hi^ ftcuby turnover and fieiw e3q)erienoed teachers, for example, 
die effective principal may emphasize staff develcqnnent and incentives, whereas 
one in a school with disciplinary problems will stress defining ;and enfbrdrig dear 
standards of bdmvior. Effec^^e princqxds seek creative sohitions— even if it means 
taking risks: 
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As principal of Artesia Higii School in Lakewood, California, 

Mara Clisby did both. She moved into the eye of the 
hurricane, putthig her desk in the girls' bathroom, replacing 

gang fights there with meetings and counseling sessions, 
Unintimidated by gang violence, low test scores, and the dafly 
absence of more than a quarter of the students, she ended 

fights, cut absenteeism to one percent, and o&couraged 
students to set theur sights on college. The result? Two years 
after she took over, 80 percent of the studrats were 
university-bound. ^ 



How do principals revitalize, or even transform their schools? Effective 
leaders improve schools in three vital ways. First, they create a clear, compel- 
ling vision of where the school is heading and of what the school, its students, 
fieunilty, and staff can become. Second, they nurture conditions conducive to achiev- 
ing that vision. Finally, they inspire, encourage, and reward achievement. 



I Good Secondary Schools: What Makes Them Tide? (WEtshington, DC: Govemment PrintiQg Office 
for the Dqmtmem of Educ8*ion*s Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 1986), p. 3. 
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Creating A Vision 



Effective school leaders have broad visions that are clear, active, ambitious, 
and performance-oriented. They are intellectually and emotionally committed to 
meeting challenges, producing achievements, and uniting the school in shared 
deci ration to excellence. They also enlist the conmiunity's support by com- 
municating tfieir goals for the school to parents and other local residents. School 
leaders realize that a merely personal or idiosyncratic vision cannot win the 
necessary sqiport to inspire students and staff, spark their enthusiasm, and kindle 
their imaginations so that they make the principal's vision their own: 



Marva Collins' vision literaUy revolutionized tiie lives of her 
students. She began Chicago's Westside Prep in a basement 
with a handfiil of disadvantaged students who had been 
rejected elsewhere. Her vision of what they could become 
transformed socially maladjusted children who could not read 

or write into winners of statewide educational awards, into 
^citizens of the world," who saw education as their way out of 
poverty. The 'School creed" that she wrote embodies the vision 

that made Westside Prep a success: ^y success and... 
education can be companions that no misfwtune can depress, 

no crime can destroy, and no enemy can alienate. Without 
education, [one] is a stove.... Time and chance come to us aU. 
I can be either hesitant or courageous. I can...stand up and 
shout: This is my time and my place. I wiU accept the 
challenge.' 



»Marva Collins and Civia Ttaiaitin, Monu Cdllins* H&y (Los Angeles: J. P. Tkrcbcr, Inc., 1982). 
The sdMol cieed appears on pages 144-145. 
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Creating Conditions to Achieve the Vision 



Efiective principals create conditions to help them realize their vision. This 
often means vcpaiimg the school, instituting better discipline, hiring new teachers, 
and h^nriling diverse managerial and instructional difficulties. When the school 
is ahnost all that stands between students and poverty, crime, alcoholism, and drug 
addiction, the principal &ces even greater challenges: 



Father James Gilg, head of Omaha's Father Flanagan High 
School, helps students acquire the character and skills that 
wiU keep them from slipping through the cracks. He provides 
a spedaDy deseed curriculum and gives dear guidelines to 
Ids youngsters, most of whom are poor, black, and fh>m 
broken homes. He strictly enforces rules on attendance, 
punctuality, disdpiine, and drugs, and req^iires all to tiike 
courses in parentii^, employabiUty, home mahiteQance, 
keyboarding, and computer skills. The school provides 
everyme with breakfast and lunch; nursery care for students 
babies; AA and Alateen meetings during the day; a special 
drug program; and a l^al advisor. An emergency tand pays 
for an evening meal, a bed for the night, or a trip to the clinic, 
lb succeed. Father Gilg says, ^ou have to immerse yourself 
in the situation." And he does. He runs a foster home for 4 or 
5 of his students, providing one more conditi<m to help his 
^ds^ succeed and hdp his vision for them become reality.^ 



'The infonnation about Fatber Flanagan High School is taken from ooaterial published by tb*. school, 
and FaAer Gilg's conunents re quoted from a telq)hone interview. 
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bispirii^, Encoun^Ei^, and Rewardii^ Aduevanent 



Educatkmal leaders in^nove Aeir schools by motivating die st^, students, 
and community to woik toward dieir shared goals. Effective prindpals suf^rt, 
inspire, and motivate peq>le by fostering a q>irit of teamwork and coUegiality. 
They also value initiative, remrd success, and cddirate acconq)lishments: 



At Armstrong High School in Richmond, Virginia, principal 
Bin Joyner recognizes that motivation is the key to inspiring 
teachers and students to achieve. He honors boUi with special 
studoit and staffer of the month awards, posts their pictures, 
celebrates teachers' birthdays, gives them presents, leads 
classes in roudng renditiiNis of ''Hiqppy Birthday," and 
sponsors foailly events like ice cream parties and fashion 
shows. Mr. Joyner also takes all students of the month to 
dinner, gives honor roll students certificates and ^Academic 
Achiev^ tee shirts, takes thm to Busch Gardms amusement 
park at the end of tiie year, and invites them and their parents 
to a special breakfast. Be gives those with 2.4-2.9 (out of 4.0) 
averages Upward bound achiever" certificates and offers 
those with or below averages the ^ost Improved 
Award." Those flunking two or more subjects are required to 
make a contract with the school and their parents to try to 
improve. A perfect attradance award with a tee shirt 
proclaiming this feat encourages all students to shun 
absenteeism. Such encouragement has raised faculty and 
student attendance— along with scholastic achievemrat.^ 



^The information about Mr. Joyner and his school was verified in a telq>hone interview with him. 
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The Principal's l^ks 



Aldioug^ die principalship cannot be pigeonholed and no two principals arc 
exactly alike, diey all perform certain instructional and managerial tasks. Perhaps 
the most important of diese is forging a vibrant ""school culture." This grows out 
of the principal's vision for the school, the teaching and curriculum, teacher and 
student e;q)ectations, die school goals, and the way these are communicated both 
inside and outside die school. Principals' attitudes set die example for students and 
staff; they define scholastic goals for sdiool and actively support the curriculum 
and teaching that promote those goals. Even if effective princq>als are not 
diemselves ""classroom coaches," diey ^isi^re that teachers have good instructional 
models, coaching, and developmental opportunities: 



Ken Vance, the principal of Pocahontas County High Skrhool, 
nestled in the Appalachian mountains of West Virginia, not 
only teaches a county wide class on school improvmient, he 
also provides vibrant instructional leadership by sponsoring 
numerous wwkshops, subsidizii^ teachers' trips to state and 
natimal conferences when possible, and encouraging 
team-teaching. He visits classes at least twice a week, 
sometimes teaching them himself, and gives teachers a miyor 
voice in all decisions concerning curriculum and scheduling. 

He also encourages them to observe each other in the 
classroom and even to visit other schools and analyze other 
programs. He introduces a quote, article, or issue related to 
learning at fiiculty meetings, and features a quotation that 
expresses his conunitment to education on all memoranda. 
Perhaps the secret of Ken Vance's successful histructional 
leadership lies in his respect for his teachers and their ability. 
They're out there on the field," he comments, "so I listen to 

whattiiey say."^ 



^This information about Ken Vance and Pocahontas High School was obtained in a phone interview 
with him. 
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Effective principals use their managerial skills to create an atmosphere in 
which good teadiing and hi^ achievement flourish. By efiiciendy managing their 
staff, the budget, the building, student services, and the school's relationship with 
the community, they provide the necessary base for a strong school culture: 



Makii^ the most of his mam^erial skills, BiU Koller, the 
principal of Byng High School in Ada, Oklahoma, revitalized 
schocrf spirit by ch ang ing the buOding's appearance. When he 
realized that the school's dilapidated, depressing condition was 
demoralizing students and inhibiting their performance, he 
transformed his school into a showplace. He worked with the 
students and faculty to acquire dmiated land, stod^Ue 
reasooably-priced buUding materials, and encourage 
yocaticMial students and the maintmance staff to do the 
constructi<m. The result, according to one visitw, is ^a 
masterpiece of construction and architecture. that would be 
the envy of a large metropolitan school." Even more 
impressive than the external improvement was the effect it 
had on the students^ and faculty's attitude: they no longer 
^Hhink of themselves as poor, they think of thraiselves as 

resourcefid."^ 



*Thomas B. Corcoran and Bruce L. Wilson, The Search for Successfid Secondary Schools (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Research for Better Schools, 1986), p. 61. 
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As tiiesc vignettes indicate, die principal performs many, varied instructional 
and managerial tasks. Ibey include: 



• Establishing an atmosjAere conducive to learning; 

• Setting high e?q>ectations for foculty, staff, and students; 

• Setting school goals; 

• Supervising teadiing and curriculum development; 

• Ccnnmunicating effectively inside the school; 

• Building parent and community sufqxnt; 

• Building sound relations with the central office; 

• Monitoring organizational information; 

• Coordinating school activities; 

• Managing financial resources; 

• Maintaining the school buUding; 

• Directing school support services; and 

• Staffing. 

Establishing an Atinosphere Conducive to Learning 

One of die principal's primary tasks is creating an atmosphere conducive to 
learning. This means not only minimizing disciplinary problems and vandalism, 
but also fostering a climate of order and respect in which teachers and smdents 
can thrive, lb minimize disruptions and distractions, the principal ensures tfiat 
everyone knows school policies concerning discipline and then enforces Aon fiairiy 
and consistendy. He or she also nurtures school spirit, revives flagging morale, 
and encourages a sense of esprit de corps. 

Setting High Expectations 

By asking teachers and students to expect the most of themselves, principals 
lay the foundation for high achievement. They believe that everyone in the school 
can learn and fliey ensure tfiat teachers and students act on that bdief . Educational 
leaders convey their aspirations for the school during assemblies, at teachers* 
meetings, in newsletters, and at schoolwide celebrations and ceremonies. Most 
importantiy, they cxenq)lify die beliefe and behii^or tiiey encourage: when it comes 
to high expectations, diey begin with themselves. 

Setting School Goals 

Principals who expect a great deal of diemselves, dieir teachers, and dieir 
students invariably set high goals. Effective school leaders not only set spedfic, 
clear, realistic goals tiiat teachers and students can adopt, but also use time, 
resources, and die results of education research to achieve tiiem. They monitor 
feedback on die school's performance and unite die school and conimunity in a 
shared dedication to goals diat will transform thdr vision into reality. 
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Sopervisai^ CDrricahim and 

Assessing curricuhim and evaluating teadimg are two of most princyals' main 
req[ionsihflities. Jbfy keep abreast of research on curriculum design and develop- 
ment, compare their own assessments widi those of knowledge^le coUeagues, 
and scdidt the advice of instructional e;q)erts when necessary. Coordinating the 
curricidum lbroiig|i instructors, lead teachers, depaitment heads, and curriculum 
siqiervisors, effective principals encourage dieir staffs to use the most effective 
teadung ncdiods to increase student perforniance. They encourage die sta£^ 
fessional development through conferences, seminars, workshops, lectures, ex- 
tra courses, and qiecial trainii^ . Th^ also help teachers apply die skills diey learn 
from these piugiams in the dassroom. 

Cmnmunicatiiig Effectively Inside tlie Scliool 

Mai^ p r in c ip als' tasks depend upon dieir ability to communicats effectively. 
IWo-lfairds of dieir daily activities consist of brief exchanges, often on a one-to- 
one basis. They meet regulariy widi students, teadiers, parents, planning coun- 
cils, advisory groups, department heads, and dieir own supervisors and peers. Ex- 
cellent interpersonal communication skills — listening actively, asking effective 
questions, and giving feedback skillfidly — are critical to die job. 

Buildiiig Parent and Conununity Support 

EEGxtive princqnls readi out to parents and the community diroi^ 
as wen as dnou^ students, teachers, school activities, newspapers, and newslet- 
ters. Th^ speak articulately and write persuasively, forging ties between peopte 
and programs diat will benefit die school. Some principals even make videotapes 
of the sdKxd's story to promote community involvement. Th^ also invite area 
residents to the school, host 1)ack-to-schoor nights, ^nsor adult education 
courses, and encourage students to perform community services. 

At Roosevelt-Lincoln Junior Hi^ in Salina, Kansas, for exanq>le, musical 
students entertain the conmiunity sevoal tinies a yean odiers officiate at the Sp 
Olynqrics, and still odiers participate in the Adopt-a-Grandparent program. Ef- 
fective princqnls frequendy solicit die he^ and expertise of community members. 
Twin Fteaks Middle Sdiool in Poway, California, for instance, qxmsors a'Yjnmd- 
people Prpgram** in vitndi retirees teach art, science, reading and spelling— 
enriching themselves as weU as their students.'^ 

Principals who get the strongest siq)port from community mi^bers invite diem 
not only to contribute dieir time, energy, and resources, but also to help judge 
sdiool performance and set school goals. 



''Good Seamdary Schoob: What Makes Them Tick?, pp. 16-17. 
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BiiUding Sound Rdatioiis with the Central Office 

Since, as AristoUe observed long agp, peofde are political animals, princqials 
must build sound relations widi die sdiool ^stem^s central office. A good woric- 
ing relationship with the district, diocese, or governing bocty ensures m axi mum 
efficiency. Indeed, one of the school leader's primary talents is his or her ability 
to work effectively in an orgatdzation-interpreting, adapting, and implementing 
policies decided on at a higher level. 

Monitoring Organizatimial Information 

In a way, aU of Uie princqnl's tasks hinge on diis one. The school leader must 
know fee best way to get information and the most efficient way to use it. Effec- 
tive principals ''stay in touch** so fliat they can give constructive feedback and 
monitor how weU sdKwl goals are beii« adiicved. They listen, 
municate ahnost constantiy. They walk corridors and viat classrooms, listening 
to and talking with students and stafT. When one particulariy effisctive high school 
principal in New Jersey donned a pedometer to see how mudi he "walked the 
halls,** he found that he was logging more than 10 miles a day. 

Coordinating School Activities 

Coordinating school activities is an indispensable managerial task because 
students cannot learn effectively whoi everyflring is disorganized. By managing 
time and scheduling events well, the principal guarantees diat teaching is not in- 
terrupted, that events during the day complement learning, and diat after-school 
activities encourage die widest possible particqiatkm and attendance. School leaders 
support a reasonable number of extra-curricular activities, ^•nd organize them so 
that they foster sdiool spirit and oihance learning. 

Managing Financial Resources 

Since no school can be effective if it is enmeshed in fiscal disaster, the prin- 
cipal must be a skilled financial manager, able to use die school's resources well. 
In botii die public and private sectors, diis may require not only budgeting what 
the school has, but also fundraising to provide what it lacks. 

Maintaining the School BuUding 

When people first walk into a school, Aey immediately notice wheflier die 
halls are clean and die building is well maintained. Since its physical ^)pearance 
reflects die school culture and affects how teachers and students feel about 
tiiemselves and dieir school, effective principals provide a safe, clean, attractive 
building that creates an atmosphere conducive to learning. 
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Directmg Sdmdl So^iMt Serv^^ 

Directiiig sdKX>l services is a vital aspect of the principal's job. No principal 
can be eGRxtive unkss he or she can suooessfuUy cooidinate a^ 
bus, and food services, work widi traffic directors, siqpervise groundskeq)ers, and 
devise class sdiedules. Mundane as diese activities may serai, the effective 
manager coordinates them so tfiat die sdiool functions smoothly. 

StatBi^ 

No niatlBr how beautifid the bdUii^, weU coordinated die services and eve 

fjrr*^^^^ ^ prmripirg figral unTarrfiy^ thi> «4infi1 nwsi nr falls nn ffw* quality 

of its teachers. The effective princqial activdy recruits aUe, com 
bers. He or she fosters good fcadring by defining goals, encouraging high expec- 
tations, delegating reqxmsibilities, and giving teachers constructive feedback on 
dieir performance. Recognizing tfiat learning involves trial and error, effective 
principals reward honest effort as well as achievement. They express their sp- 
preciation dnou^ notes, visits, caQs, compliments, and public recognition. 
Shrewdly «**w^«»g to large and small matters alike, educational leaders give their 
staffs the incentive to excel. 

Simmiaiy 

An effective princq»l is an administrative and instructional leader who pro- 
motes school improvement. He or she not only performs managerial and instruc- 
tional tasks well, but also motivates teachers and staff to share and work for a 
vision of the schod that will enable them to meet their own highest expectations. 
The effective prindpal does this by creating a shared vision, removing obstacles 
to learning, finding resources, and gaining die support of students, teachers, 
{k'^rents, and die community. 
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Section]! 



The Selection Pr 



When most people think of selection, tb^ diink of the decision to hire a can- 
didate. If we add die term 'process** they may also envision the last round of com- 
petition among die finalists. A comprehensive selection process, however, entails 
much more . It b^ins long before a vacant princqnlshqi exists and continues long 
after it has been filled. The stages of this process should be coordinated with the 
needs of prospective candidates and principals in the various phases of their 
careers. A conqnrehensive selection process identifies potential principals years 
before diey are ready to serve and creates a series of courses, training programs, 
and opportunities— such as apprenticeships, internships, and mentoring 
arrangements— to help diem become efiGective schod leaders. After tfa^ have been 
hired, die selection process includes procedures to orient principals in their new 
jobs, evaluate their performances, and encourage tbdr professional development. 

Aldiough die selection process is divided into dmmological steps in Ais sec- 
tion, it is not mechanical or stricdy sequential. In feet, several stqis may occur 
almost simultaneously, and they often overlaqp and intercotmect. 

Developing Selection Policies 

The district, diocese, or governing body that has jurisdiction over die school 
determines how the selection process (q>erates. The mernhm of this supervisory 
body ensure that the process meshes widi dieir overall plan for developing ad- 
ministrators and is tailored to meet their needs and requirements. 

Before the board can decide upon a selection process, its members must first 
agree on their aims: What kind of schools do di^ want to foster? What land of 
administrator are they looking for? What is dieir vision not just for one school 
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or individual principal, but for all the sdiools and principals in dieir jurisdiction? 
Since princqnls ate often judged on bow well Aeir vision reflects die communi- 
ty's values, sdectors should oonsido' what dK>se values are and formally or in- 
formally solicit the opiniops of parents, teadiers , and students concerning die kind 
of prindpal they want and need. Even tedmically sound selection processes will 
fiul if selecting ofiBcials have not scnqnilously examined Aeir own visioi^ of die 
schools, thdr aims in selecting candidates, and dieir attitudes toward overall ad- 
ministrative devdopment 

Once selectors have agreed upofa dieir aims, diey can decide what strategy 
will best hd^ attain them. This strategy will determine how di^ develq) and 
prqnre their pool of potential qiplicants. It will also determine how diey handle 
assessment, orientation, on-the-j(4> evaluation, and staff development. Finally, diis 
stratc^ will dictate how and ^^^at districts and governing bodies assess ^en diey 
are looking for a prindpal. 

Creating the Pbol 

Long before spedBc vacancies arise, sdectors should identify a pool of poten- 
tial leaders and devdop a ''pqidine** to die prindpalship. Such a system can pro- 
vide die devdopmental eaqieriences that iirill qualify members of the pool to be 
prindpals. 

There are many ways to create die pool. Some districts ask those interested 
in being administrators to sign up on a list of potential prindpal candidates and 
dien offer them special courses wi training. In odier areas, the pool is recruited 
from those interested in combining instruction widi administration. In large 
districts, pool mi^ draw on head teadiers, niaster teadim, and heads of dq)a^ 
ments, as weU as on those who have partidpated in state or countywide task forces. 
Gifted teachers, v/bo have taug^ in several different schools and have developed 
e3q)eitise in q)edd educatiottd areas and school issues, are also naturd candid 
for die pool. SmaU districts, ones widi few administrators, and diose encompass- 
ing large geogrqihicd or rural areas, may have to collaborate widi other districts 
or recnut outside thdr own kxale to create a sufficioidy large, weU qualified pool 
of candidates. 

Certification 

Aldiou^ few parochid and indqiendent schools require princq>d certifica- 
tion, all states require that caiyH^ffltf^ for prindpalships in public ?cfaix>ls be cer- 
tified. Tb recdve certification one must usuaUy hold a teaching certificate, have 
tf^rhing experience, and possess university credits in such areas as school law, 
management, and supervision. If state certification requirements also demand 
demonstration of knowledge and skills, diey can hdp selectors identify qualified 
applicants. 
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Often, oeitificatkin is litde tpote dian a pro forma lequircaicot In some states, 
like Georgia, however, diose q)plying for cotificadon most a»qdece specified 
course requirements and take a (xniq)etency test on wfaidi tbcy must score at least 
70 percent. Moreover, die scc^e di^ receive remains part of dieir pmnanent 
record and selectors can use it to determine candidates' ovmU ranking. Soudi 
Carolina not only requires aU candidates for princ^ ceitification (wbo have not 
previouslv been principals) to undergo a state-administered assessment center 
evaluadov* (see Section m), but also demands diat local sdiool boards amsider 
the assessnaent rq[>ort in niaking didr decisions. I^m^ potential leaders to coni- 
plete certification requirements can enlarge die pool of potential ^licants. 

ItainiDg 

A school system, whether public, private, or indqiendent, should give its 
potential candidates training diat will prq>are diem for die principalship. Selec- 
tors can achieve this in several ways. They can enlist tte aid of educational 
consultants; collaborate widi universities to frame courses for their trainees; or 
initiate their own devebopment programs. Compidwnsive prqaration programs 
should feature exceUent instructors, coherent reqoirenients, and substantive con- 
tent -focusing on curriculum, instruction, supervision^ leadershq>, and theories 
of management and change. Requiring certain prerequisite skills to enroll and suc- 
cessful demonstration of diem to exit, sudi programs also include fieklejqierience 
that gives trainees the oj^rtunity to integrate theoiy and practice. 

After the selection process has narrowed the pool lo those widi the required 
credentials, it should provide them with additional taaining including woric^bops, 
internships, apprenticeships, and mentoring. Internships and ^renticeships of- 
fer potential leaders a fine opportunity to acquire or practice necessary skills on- 
the-job. The presence of mentors allows prospective principals to exercise their 
creativity safely and gives veteran principals the chance to share dieir expertise 
with new administrators. Unfortunately, such arrangements, which are highly 
desirable, are still relatively rare. 

Most large districts can easily arrange such training, as can groiqis of regional 
districts working together. Widi the help of educational service agencies, groups 
of small districts can form consortia to manage the develcqmient process as they 
do in New Yoric (BOCES - Boards of Cooperative Educational S^ces) and Penn- 
sylvania (lUs— Intermediate Units). Although this strategy requires that 
superintendents commit a great deal of time and energy, it is most litely to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of well qualified candidates. 
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Matylanf 8 Montgomeiy County, for example, offers many fonns of train- 
ii^ for futme school leaders. In the eariy stages, they take courses in career 
dcvdopincotandad nuuhtiativ e leadership; perform sldll-building exercises; and 
do lofe-idaying. Individiials admittBd mto the county's q)ecial training program 
(about 21 annually) spend a full year in a school woridng under an e^qierienced 
pmdptl. In addition, tfa^ attesai oowses, confer with Aeir mentor regulariy, and 
meet with a county siqmvisoiy team every month. 

Final Fonnal Selection 

The four final stqis in selecting a principal require a job-focused search, 
aiff m™^ of die canriidatcrf knowledge and sldlls, a formal decision, and assign- 
ment of die new princqnl. 

Job-Focused Search 

The seardi process should have started years in advance with the develop- 
ment of a pool of candidates, but it mi^ be necessary to increase the number of 
good potential qiplicants. Ajob-focused seardi can begin with a listed where eadi 
of die current {vincipals in die district came from. Ihis will indicate how wide 
or narrow the target populatioo has been in the past. The next task is to decide 
how to increase the pocd widiout undue esqiense. One obvious way is to expand 
die geographical seardi area. Announcements can » for exanq>le, be placed in large 
drcuktion newqiapen in cities widun a SOO-mile radius of the viicancy. If the 
district is itsdf a large city, die search committee miglit advertise the opening in 
sinulardties. Tbav<ridl)eooniing too ingrown, search committees can advertise 
in princqnl and siq)erinlendent newsletters, in education journals, and in die 
publications cmt at die c onfe r en ces of profestoonal assodadons sudi as die National 
Association of Elementary School Prindpals, National Association of Secondary 
SdKxd Principals, National Association of Indq)endent Schools, or National 
Catholic Educational Association. There are many options, but the most inq)or- 
tant thing is to awrid a narrow seardi that ends too soon. 

Assessii^ Candidates and Making a Decision 

f f wMlylaifg flty. affljftWPd nn IN^^ had*" lftnA>rship ahility, as well as on the skills 

necessary to perform die tasks described in the section on the effective principal. 
In making a decision, diemost important thing is to collect valid information from 
diis me«<™^ and then idy on it. In the next section, we suggest how to evaluate 
candidates' knowledge and skills using five specific assessment mediods. 

Fladng Princ^als 

All sdection processes aim for a perfect match between the job and the per- 
son lured for it, but fiequendy the best available candidate is not perfect for the 
job. This problem can often be alleviated by creating a pool of future leaders 
because a is more likely when diere are many contenders among whom to 
chooser. In large districts, multq>le vacandes should offer additional of^rtunities 
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to achieve the best fit When the best available applicants are not ideal, super- 
vison need to give the principals they have selected technical support and supple- 
mental resources to help tbem develop and inqirove on the job. Often opportunities 
to conSiilt with experienced administrators or peers can give the new principal 
the help thai he or she needs to perform effectively. 

Post-Hiring Activities 

Althou^ the search for a principal ends when he or she is hired, the selec- 
tion process is for from over. Selecting good leaders is only half the battle; the 
other half is helping them succeed and grow in the job. Well organized post- 
selection activities, including orientations, opportunities for netwoiking, profes- 
sional development, and ongoing evaluation are most likely to achieve this goal. 

Orientation 

Too often, principals are tossed into the job without sufficient support from 
their supervisors. Some, in foct, find that their performance is judged according 
to how little itiey bother the central office. Good siq)erintendents, however, ensure 
that new principals are aware of the values, beliefs, and norms of the communities 
where they are assigned, and that diey share the district's or supervisory body's 
aims and goals. Effective supervisors also provide the guidance and technical sup- 
port from experienced peers that will help new principals adjust and succeed. 

Professional Devdopment 

Continued professional development is not an optional benefit, but an absolute 
necessity. The best programs emphasize skill devdopment, and give participants 
a chance to help plan their training goals and the activities used to achieve diem. 
Assessing their own needs and setting specific training objectives involves prin- 
cipals more in learning. Effective developmental programs increase their 
awareness of new skills and help principals use them. As Jane Hammond, a prin- 
cipal traming specialist, remarics, "Development programs without built-in tech- 
nical assistance on the job are a blueprint for frustration and waste." . 

By continuing to study and learn, principals can demonstrate the importance 
of skill development to their staffs. Most states have credited academies for school 
leaders to focilitate such professional development and many districts provide 
regular inservice training for principals. Monthly meetings and periodic retreats 
at the district level can also reinforce new skills acquired in training. Whedier 
at academies, meetings, or retreats, however, the most effective training ex- 
periences for principals incorporate skill development with opportunities to learn 
from and with peers. Activities that encourage professional development provide 
essential support for new principals and help experienced ones keep abreast of 
recent research on effective leadership and schooling. 
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Since principals learn effectively from their peers, many school districts now 
encourage diem to act as consultants for eadiodier. Discussing bow Aey ^>proach 
difficult tasks on die job provides information and encouragement. Many districts 
encourage priD(^)aIs to visit eadi odiefs sdxx^ and exchange tedmical assistant 
This reduces principals' isolation and gives diem a chance to try new techniques 
supported by die safety net of experienced peers. In die Baltimore County Public 
Schools, for instance, new principals spend 3-5 days in die summer, as weU as 
1 day a mondi during die yeai; at training seminars, not only to help widi skill 
development but also to develop a peer uetworic. According to Dqxity Superinten- 
dent Andiony Marchione, new prindpals are e;qpected to form pairs or triads to 
observe each odier and offer coaching and support. 

Appraisii^ Performance On the Job 

The way a school system evaluates principals is related to the sdection pro- 
cess because die criteria used to praise their performance should be consistent 
widi those used to select diem. Aldiough principals must be personally commit- 
ted to improving, such inq>rovement can be achieved only through constructive 
feedback based on agreed-upon standards. 

In evaluating how well a principal performs, both those appraising and those 
being appraised must understand what Idnd of performance is e;q)ected. Moreover, 
supervisors must be trained in how to appraise. If they are, they will recognize 
that effective feedback on performance cannot be limited to a brief yeariy meeting. 
Commitment and time are crucial. At regular, frequent intervals the principal 
should give his or her supervisor information that demonstrates progress on 
general, as well as specific, key goals. Periodically, siq)ervisors should review 
the principal's progress, and offer coaching when needed. Effective sppraisal 
results not only from good evahiation forms and technically sq>histicated metfiods, 
but also from sup^isors and principals who commit the time and energy to help 
school leaders improve their performance. 

Summary 

Matching the right principal with the right school sounds easier than it is. Only 
a comprehensive selection process makes this decq>tively simple match possible. 
Without a sizable pool of weU trained candidates, selectors will have too few ex- 
perienced applicants from whom to choose. Unless the selection process includes 
weU developed procedures for orienting and supporting principals, those chosen 
may widier on the vine. If they are not offered opportunities for professional 
enrichment and networking, even the "^ght"* principals may never achieve their 
fuU potential. 
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Tbn Steps to a Better Selection Process 



Developing Policies 

Step 1. Agree on your general aims for the schools and principals in your 
jurisdiction. 

• Consult district, diocese, or governing body. 

• Consult teachers, students, parents, and community oHiceming 
what kind of principal they want and need. 

Establishing a Pool 

Stq) 2. Detennine what kind of preserviceprq>aration is available and what kind 
is necessary. 

• Check on programs at local universities, or 

' consider initiating or developing one of your own. 

Step 3. Determine certification requirements and procedures. 

Step 4. Prepare qualified potential principals via apprenticeships, internships, 
and mentoring. 

Formal Selection Procedures 

Step 5. Advertise the vacancy widely among qualified potential ^plicants. 

Step 6. Assess candidates* skills using the selection methods best calculated to 
discover information that you need. 

Step 7. Choose a new principal based on all relevant, valid information. 

Post-Hiring Activities 

Step 8. Provide orientation for new principals, enabling them to meet members 
of the conununity, get to know their peers, and understand the nature 
and history of the school and community. 

Step 9. Develop long-term programs that give principals multiple opportunities 
to develop their professional skills and enlarge their peer network. 

Seep 10. Appraise principals accordmg to the sdection criteria used to hire them, 
providing constructive feedback on their performance, and helping them 
improve via conferences, coaching, networking, and special training. 
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Assessment M^liods: Theory and Pracdce 



This section frcuses on die five major methods used to appraise candidates 
from both the dieorctical tad practical standpoint and suggests how selectors can 
use these mediods to get tihe information di^ need to make a decision. 

Bask Sdectkm Methods 

When sdectors evaluate individual candidates, diey use one or more of five 
basic methods. They 

• CoUect biograi^cal data; 

• Administer written tests; 

• Conduct structured interviews; 

• Solicit job samples; and 

• Consult assessment centers. 

Bkigrai^iical Data 

Since past performance is die best single predictor of future performance, 
biographical data helps diose screening candidates. Selectors usually get diis in- 
formation dirou^ written qiplication forms and recommendations fixim 
refaences. Since some people overstate dieir experience, it is always inqportant 
to cmtact candidates' refemices, as weU as some of dieir other colleagues. Site 
visits to schools where die iqipUcant is or has been an administrator ^ 
ly valuable because diey allow selectors to observe die candidate in action and 
talk with diose know how die qiplicant performs. Sometimes it h^ 
references even after they have written a recommendation because diey may reveal 
tilings in conversation diat diey would be reluctant to put in writing. 
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Written Iksts 

P^r and pencil tests can help determine whettier candidates know specific 
information, have particular aptitudes, or can demonstrate certain skills. Can- 
didates can» for example, show their knowledge of the state's school code and laws 
concerning school policy. They can also demonstrate particular aptitudes for 
budgeting or mathematical skills. .^)plicants can even be asked to write an im- 
pron^ essay, since the ability to write clearly and well is an inunense asset for 
an effective princqxd. Selectors should be very cauticms, however, about any test 
diat claims to show ^k1k> would be die best candidate for a princq»l^^ Few stan- 
dard psydx>lQgical tests are likely to be useful in he^nng select die ri^t principal . 
There are, however, some specially developed tests (for exan9>le. The Principal 
Perceiver)* that have proven useful in die selection process. 

The apfUcaAon form can also be used to gaAicr many kinds of information, 
in addition to basic statistics about background esqterience. It can be a kind of essay 
test diat allows aiq>licaiits to answer focused questions and display specific 
knowledge and skills. Candidates should be asked to give concrete examples of 
accomplishments, provide specific illustrations of past or proposed actions, and 
articulate their vision of what a school and a principal should be. 

Structured Interviews 

Normally, a candidate will have many interviews: with die selecting commit- 
tee, parents, students, community rqmsentatives, and supervisors. Most selec- 
ting committees make an efibrt to have all candidates interviewed by several people 
simultaneously so that diere wiU be a consensus about the applicant's performance . 
They also try to ensure that interviewers are well trained and tiiat die interview 
is structured. 

In a structured interview, selecting committees establish questions in advance 
and decide upon qiecific reqxxises that are particularly desirable. In all structured 
interviews , candidates are asked the same questions so that interviewers can make 
fEur comparisons. 

Althougli any interview should elicit detailed information about past ac- 
complishments, the best interviews encourage the candidate to demonstrate how 
he or she would spfiy certain knowledge or use qiecific skills. For example, in- 
terviewers might give applicants a hypothetical situation and ask them what they 
would do and why. The interviewer might even ask the candidate to demonstrate 
a specific iaction that he or she recommends. 

Experienced interviewers are aware that the candidate should do most of the 
talking and that they should postpone judgment to give all sqiplicants a hit chance. 
Interviewers should also remember not to ask any illegal questions about age. 



*See Selection Research. Inc. in the listing of "Where lb Go F6r Further Information.'' 
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geader, race, marilal status, or plans to have a &mQy, even diough these subjects 
may come up in the conversation. Since interviews, like the fiwr other mediods 
of sppmsal , are legaUy sdectioo tests , diey are subject to Federal (and state) laws 
govening tesdflg and sekctioa. Vicdating these ndes has led to r 
suing proqiective csaploym. lb avoid sudi difBcuhies, sdectocs should conform 
to Equal Employment; OppcMtunity Commission guidelines, and sedc legal advice 
from personnel selection qiedalists. EEOC guiddines can also hdp districts to 
identify qualified candidates who m^ have been overlooked in die past. 

Job Samples 

Selectors can get job sanqde informatxm by observing how candidates per- 
fimn during ate visits, iprfbenapidicants act as interns dum 
job situations, or from assessment crater rqx>rts. On a site visit, selectors can, 
for exanqile, observe how the potential principal deals with a group of 
underacfaievers or handles a meeting with disgnmded teadiers. The structured in- 
terview can also provide scmie job sample data if the interviewer asks questions 
that require the ^iplicant to di^l^ skills used by principals. When refi^ences 
are asked q)ecific questions abcHit candidates* skills on the job, such recommen- 
dations can also give useful job sanq>le information. 

Assessment Centers 

One widely known, successful tedmique for sdecting school principals uses 
""assessment centers.** Tbe kinds of teAniques used in diese centers were origin 
devdoped durii^ ^M»ld 1^ n by file OfBce of Strategic Sendees w^ 

to dign>vrr and iPf^<ff IfW'^^^T P^*^*^"^ ^ ^ nmcm T Jiter, these tagJiniques 

were refined and devdoped by industrial and oiganizatkm&l psydiotogists testing 
and selecting business managers and executives. Assessment centers are designed 
to provide valid on-tiie-job simulations that focus on the specific qualities and 
abilities tiuit diaracterize an effective principal. The centers qxmsored liy the 
National Association of Secondary Sdxwl Princ^ttls (NASSF), ^Miiidi devdoped 
some of tbt first ones aimed at ioqntivii^ die seleddon process of sdiool ad- 
ministntfors, sometimes act as moddsfjcyodiersoriginatiiig their own ass 
oenic^r q)pri»Kdi. Scverd states and many r^ond and district agenc^ 
sor sudi centers. 

In these centers, candidates are presented with annilations of tasks tiiat 
donentaiy and seoondaiy sdiool principals perform, including individual and 
group exercises. These exercises test tiidr skills in problem andy sis, judgment, 
organizationd ability, decisiveness, leadership, sensitivity, stress tolerance, oral 
communication, written communication, range of interests, peisond motivation, 

and educationd vdues. Simn^ftt^^ f^^rniu^ ennhle cmwildafeg tn demonstrate the 

skills tiiat th^ will need as school administrators. These simulations indude 
problem-solving exercises, interviews, gmxp discussions, case studies of school 
problems, and exercises in which [»rtidpants handle all the materid in a 
hypotiiedcd prindpd's in-basket. 
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Exercises are designed to test personal analytical skills, as weU as die ability 
to work effectively in groups widi odiers. In a typical problem-solving exercise, 
particqiants read a brief descrqition of a problem, find additi 
odier soun:es, write iq> die solution di^ propose, and present it ondly. In a group 
activity, on tbeodier hand, those being assessed get badcgroundinfb^ 
a school issue and are observed as diey work together to reach a cons»sus. 

Centers usually provide from diree to ten planned activities wUdb take most 
of 1 to 3 days to complete . Thuned assessors observe the candidates and ttien, after 
i^licants leave, prqpare repotts on diem. Assessors give selectors or pmonnd 
q)ecialists detailed reports, identifying candidates* strengdis and weaknesses, and 
offer applicants feedback on their performance. 

Which Metbods to Use 

Circumstances will dictate v/tdch combinatim of selection mediods to use. 
Those looking for a troubleshooter may be particulariy eager to observe die q>- 
plicanf s on-site ability to solve problems and his or her track record in maintain- 
ing discipline. Selectors seddng a princqial to heal breaches between die sdiocd 
and community will want to examine the way the candidate handles interviews 
and public presentations and may want to get a professk>nal assessment of his or 
her public relations skills. Since everyone wants a principal with well developed 
managerial skills, selectors may want to know bow the cand i da t e performed on 
managerial exercises at an assessment center or on some kind of in-house assess- 
ment exercises. 

In general, selectors should always solicit biographical data, give structured 
interviews, and obtain job sample information. When it is crucial that a principal 
know particular information or possess spcdBc knowledge , written tests are prob- 
ably most helpful. Assessmoit centers, of coarse, provide a wealdi of useful 
information. Deckling whether or not to use them depends on tfadr accessibility, 
die cost, die number of candidates to be assessed, aiid how niany princqnls sdec- 
tors have to hire. 

In deciding whidi methods to use, districts or odier governing bodies wiU 
also have to consider which are most likely to achieve dieir aims, and fit dieir 
administrative situations, as weU as their budgds. For small, rural districts, widi 
fi^ administrators, for exaniple, it may be inore practical to enqi^^ 
information and interviews. Large metropolitan districts widi eaqr access t^ 
nient centers may find diem an excellent altmiative. Smaller disfricts wi 
access may want to design selected activities similar to those used in centers. Just 
as principal selection is always site-specific, so the use of selection mediods should 
be tailored to die individual circumstances of those selecting die school leader. 
This does not rnean, however, that each sdection decifflon can be treated as a um 
event. The policy of die district or governing body, as well as its standardized pro- 
cedure for assessing candidates, will determine die mediods diey use. 
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Summary 

Hie five selection methods reviewed here are all asefiil. In some cir- 
comstances, it will be beneficial to use them all; in odiers, diat may not be 
necessary. The mediods selectors use depeod on their goals and on the school's 
qiedficdtcamstaDces. Sinoesdectingpersc«ndisbo<ha8cienoeandanait,sdec- 
tore dmiM expfcf fo emph«^iy^ diffefgnt mcdjods depending lyon the ca n d id a t e 
and die situation. The various wi^s sdectkm mediods can be used are virtually 
unlimited— Ihey are bounded only by the imagination of Aose using them. 
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Condusioii 



All of die principals in the United States, assembled togedier, would just fill 
the Rose Bowl. This is an unlikely assemblage, to be suie, but one that illustrates 
the importance of principals as members of a relatively small cadre of school 
leaders who can define and promote educational excellence. 

The principalship is the single most powerfid fi>rce for improving school ef- 
fectiveness . Aldioug^ better selection of sdiool leaders is not die complete remedy 
for educational problons, it offers an inqportant beginning. An effective selec- 
tion process based on a dear view of the princqial's role, combined widi better 
preparation, orientation, development, and evaluation, can hdp usher in a new 
era of productivity in American education. This (kude is for those who are will- 
ing to commit time, energy, and resources to inqirove prindpal selection-as a 
major step toward bettering American sdiools. 

The adroit sdection of school leaders requires more time, diligence, and 
resources than it currentiy receives. Yet sound sdection is one of the most 
economical options for significandy inqiroving schools. Secretary Bennett has 
hailed employment of an outstanding prindpal as a ''$50,000 solution" to sdiool- 
level education problems. Effective school reform, howevo; comes not from 
Washington, nor even from governors— inqxntant as they are in the "^form move- 
ment . " Educational diange hsfjpens sdiod by scbod , initiated and guided by strong 
school leaders. Thus, developing, sdecting, and supporting effective educational 
leaders is a key to achieving die excellence that Americans want and deserve. 
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The project team also q)preciated the contributioiis of many reviewers who 
novided comments over the telqihoiie or who gave detafled written analyses of 
various drafts of die Guide: 



Robert Anastasi 
Lila Anderson 
Gilbert Austin 
Roland Bardi 
Dale Bolton 
Sandra Clark 
Hillary Rodham Clinton 
Jurgen Combs 
GwenCook 
Bruce Cooper 
Thoinas Corcoran 
David Crandall 
Alonzo Crim 
Paul Curran 
Gordon Donaldson 
William Firestone 
Douglas Fleming 
Gregory Floyd 
Joan Grady 



William Greoifield 
Paul Hersey 
Robert Hunter 
Bernard Kirdistein 
Susan Loudis-Horsley 
A. LorriManasse 
Van Qeve Morris 
John Murphy 
Sybil Nadel 
Roy ^nchols 
Eridi Prien 
Richard Rs^dieal 
James Ray 
Samuel Sava 
William Sharbaugh 
Hubert 

Judith ^Abrren-Little 
Karen Weeks 
Gary mi 
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Where to Go for Further 
biformation 



A compiiter software package has been qpecificaUy prqnred to accompany 
this booklet to help you taik>r your selection procedure to your specific cir- 
cumstances. If you would like to obtain this software package, contact: 

Information Services 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW. 
^shington, DC 20208 
(800) 424-1616 (outside of Washington, DQ 
626-9854 (in die Wsishington area) 

For more informadon about this guide, contact Gene Huddle (202-357-6560) 
or Marshall Sashkin (202-357-6116) at die address above. 

The pec^le listed below are paiticularty knowledgeable about principals and 
principal selection. Some were on the advisoiy panel or acted as peer reviewers; 
others are weU-known educational e3q>erts wi A whom the project team consulted. 
If you are interested in investigating other aqiects of principal sdectioQ or in doing 
additional leseardi on some of the aqiects presented here, you oii^ fuid it M 
to consult the foUowing people: 

Dr. Robert Anastasi or Dr. Samuel Sava 

National Association of Elementary School Principals 

1615 Duke Street 

Alexandria, Virginia 22314 (703) 684-3345 
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Di: H. James Boldt, Director 
Ekmeotiiy ad Secxndaiy Sdiools 
The Lutbenm Church-Missouri Synod 
International Center 
1333 South IQikwood Road 

Saint Louis, Missouri 63122-7295 (314) 965^9000 

Professor Dale Bdton, Chairman 
DqiartDoeot of Education Administration 
Univeni^ of ¥/Suhingtoo 

Seatde, IKUmigton 98195 (206) 543-1836 

Sister Judidi CoreO, M. S. C. 
Directoi; Cnrricuhmi/In Service 
Natimial Catholic Educational Association 
1077 30di Stre^ NW. - Suite 100 

^\AuhingKm, DC 20007 (202) 337-6232 

Dr. LynnComett 

Southern Regional Education Board 
592 lOdi Street NW. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30318-5790 (404) 875-9211 

Dr. David Crandall 
Educational Director 

Noidieast R^ional Education Laboratoiy 
290 S. Main Street 

Andovei; Massachusettis 01810 (617) 470-1080 

Dr. Noel Farmer 

Associate Superintendent of Curriculum and Instruction 
Howard Cotmty Public Schools 
10910 Route 108 

EQicoCt City, Maryland 21043 (301) 992-0500 

Dr. Wm. CecU Golden, Chairman 
Florida Council on Educational Management 
Florida Dqpartment of Education 
Knott Building 



lUlahassee, Florida 32399 



(904) 488-6539 
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Dr. Jane HanuDond 
Chief, Staff Devdopmcm Brandi 
Maiyland State D qw il m c u t of Edocatioii 
200 West Bahiinore Street 
BaltuDore, Maiybuid 21201 



(301) 333-2174 



lii; Ptal Hen^ 

Director of Profesnonal Assistance 

National Association of Secondary Sdiool Prindpals 

1904 Association Drive 

Reston^Virgoua 22091 



(703) 86(M)200 



Dl Thomas P. Jdinson 
Associate Siyerintendeot for Personnel 
and Resource Management 
Broward County Public School Board 
1320 SW. Fourdi Street 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33312 (305) 765-6271 

Mr. Bernard Kirshstein, Director 

do National School Boards Association 

1680 Duke Street 

Alexandria, Virginia 22314 (703) 838-6722 

Dr. Lorri Manasse, President 
The Cortland Group 
2916 Cordand Place NW. 

IMishington, DC 20008 (202) 332-2999 

Dr. Gabriel Massaro 

Executive Assistant to die National Academy 

for SdKX>l Executives 
do American Association of School Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 (703) 875-0768 

Dr. James McPartland, Director 

Center for Researdi on Elementary and Middle Schools 

3505 North Charles Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21218 (301) 338-7570 
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Dn EridiPrien 

Perfixmanoe Management Associates 
Pdfdar Tbwcrs, Suite 11Q3 
6263 Poplar Avenue 

Moxqshis, Ibmessee 38U9 (901) 682-8917 

Dn Jim Ray, Director 

OfiBce of Leadershq) and Sdbool Inqirovement 
112 Rutledge BmUing 
1429 Senate Street 

Columtria, South Carolina 29201 (803) 734-8326 

Mrs. Kardyn Rohr 
Administrative Program Coordinator 
Montgomery County Public Sdiools (CESQ 
850 Hungerfiml Drive 

RockviDe, Maryland 20850 (301) 279-3481 

Professor Meal Schmidt 
Departmrat of Psychology 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 48824-1117 (5i7) 355-8305 

Selection Researdi, Inc. 

(for information on the Principal Perceiver) 

2546 South 48di Street 

R O. Box 6438 

Lincofai, Nebraska 68506 (402) 489-0351 

Mr. Jack ^Kfeinstein 

Assistant Superintendent of Personnd 

Hayward Unified Sdxxds 

R O. Box 5000 

Hayward, California 94540-SOOO (415) 784-2695 
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Baltzell, D. Catherine and Robot A. DcaOet. Sdecting American Sdiool Prind- 
pals: A Sourcebook for Educators, ^bshington, DC: U.S. Govenunsnt 
Printing OfiBoe, 1983. 65 pp. Discusses the difiBcubies of princ^nl setoction; 
common selection practices; and 'Y'&diways to the princqnlsh^;* also pro- 
vides some exemplary approadies to principal sdection and suggestions for 
developing a selection procedure. 

Barth, Roland S.^'lhtWaapdiAap,^ no. 6 (March 
1985): 92-94. Stresses diat a commitment to life-long learning is 'ttie most 
inq)ortant diaracteristic of a sdiool lead»** 

Behling, Herman E., Jr. and Rdbliy H. Chanqrion. The Priwipal As An Instruc- 
tional Leader. Baltinsore, Maryland: Maryland State Dqnrtment of Educa- 
tion, 1984. 83 pp. (Bibliograi^ pp. 65-83). Conoentiates on the role of 
principals as instructional leaders, emphasizing their vLrbn, the role tbey play 
in staff developmenl, and the extern to whidi di^ are invcdved in the instruc- 
tional progranL 

Benjamin, Robert. Making Sdufols Wbik: A RepoHer*s Journey Through Some of 
America's Most Remarkable Classrooms. New York: The Continuum 
Publishing Conquny, 1981. 200 pp. Records die audMHs' observations and ex- 
periences in various schools around the country; tm^^mM^ tedmiques of 
reading and teaching diat woric even in advme drcumstanoes ; and gives ex- 
amples of methods used by teachers and i^Kipals who have achieved 
remarkable results in their schools. 
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Bhnnberg, Artfaur and William Greenfield. The FJBIecsive Principal: Perspectives 
€n School Leadership. 2nd ed. Bostra: Allyn and Bacon, 1986. 2S3 pp. Of- 
fers examples of diverse kinds of effective princqnls, and didr styles of 
leadershq). 

Bossert, Steven, David Dwyci; and Gfnny Lee. The Instructional Management 
Role of the PmcipdJ* EdEicarionalAdndnistration Qsarterfy 18, no. 3 (Sum- 
mer 1982): 34^. Aigues that a principaTs managerial conq)etence^ v/bidi 
is infliMUCtd by personal, district, and community cfaaracterisdcs, affects the 
sdiool's climate and student achievement. 

Brightnoan, Harvey J. 'Improving Principals* Performance Through Draining in 
the Decision Sciences.** Educational Leadership 41, no. S (Fdiniary 1984): 
50-56. (Bibliograiriiy 55-56). Rq>orts on die dedsion styles of 34 principals 
and die resulting implications for training acfamnistrators. 

CjmMefO^hyxaxyi.JhePreparadmandSelecti^ Atlanta, Georgia: 

Soudmn R^onal Education Board, 1983. 16 pp. Describes how principals 
should be prq)ared and selected. 

Cunningham, Luveme L. Ijeaders and Leadersh^: 1985 and Beyond. **PAiZ>fAa 
Kappan 67, no. 1 (Sqitember 1985): 17-20. Maintains that leadership must 
be devdoped and dnt some leadeidiip skills can be tau^t. 

DeBevoise, Wynn. ''Synthesis of Research on the Principal as Instructional 
Lead»* Educational LeadersMp 41, no. 5 (February 1984): 14-20. Analyzes 
recent research on die prindpalship by summariang the main theses 
audiors in die field. 

Fum, Cbester E., Jr. 'ljet*s Pay Oosex Attention to Selecting Principals.** The Prin- 
cipal 31, no. 1 (Sqjtonber/October 1986): M. Argues that the principal's 
leaderdiq) is die single most effective route to school improvement and iden- 
tifies 10 critical stqis for maldng princqials into executive leaders of sdiools. 

Firestone, William A. and Bruce L. l^^lson. "Vsing Bureaucratic and Cultural 
Linkages lb Improve Instructira: T^.^^ Principal's Contributimi.** Educational 
Administration Quarterly 21, no. 2 (1985): 7-30. Examines die princqnTs role 
in forging links widi different parts of the bureaucracy and community to 
enhance instruction. 
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Gold, Kennedi. ^Managing for Success: A Conqwison of the Private and Public 
Sectars.'^PiAttcAlnmstnaiM no. 6 (November/December 1982): 

568-575. QaractCTizes successful organirations as those ^B^iose leaders com- 
municalB a clear set of objectives, are committed to die ofganization's mis- 
sion, del^alB audiority, and provide a climate conducive to successM 
operation 

Greenblatt, Rudi B. , Bruce S. Cooper, and Rodney Merth. ""Managing for Effec- 
tive Teaching.'' Educational Leadership 41, no. 5 (Fdiruaiy 1984): 57-59. 
Rq)0fts teqxHises from 125 teadiers in 20 sdiods ccnioe^ 
of leadership. : 

Hall, Goie, William L. Rudierford, Shirley M. Hord, and Leslie L. Hii^Ung. 
""Effects of Principal Styles on School jmprovcment." Educational Lead^ship 
41, no. 5 (Februaiy 1984): 22-29. (BibliagrqAy p. 29). Defines principals 
as change facilitators operating as responders, managers, and imtiators; asks 
what kind of school climate results from diese different styles ; and questions 
ii^edier principals can diange their styles. 

Huddle, Gene . "How CcHnplex Is die Princqxd's Job? What Actions Can Prindpals 
lUce lb Be More Effective?** National Association of Secondary Sdtool 
Principals' Bulletin 68, no. 476 (December 1984): 62-67. Examines various 
facets of die principal's job and investigates how school leaders can be more 
effective. 

Knon, Nfaicia. Elementary Principal's Survival Guide. Engelwood Cliffs, New 
Jersqr: Prentice-Hall, 1984. 278 pp. Provides practical suggestions for 
elementaiy school principals concerning die staff, class grotqwag, qiecial 
assignments, discipline pnoblons, and effective conununication. 

Leidiwood, K. A. and D. J. Montgomery. The Role of die Elementary School 
Princqnl in Program bqHovement." Review qfEducational Research 52 , no. 
3 (Fall 1982): 300-339. Maintains duU effective principals promote students' 
cognitive growdi and happiness, subordiiuiting all else to these priorities. 

Lortie, Dan. The Coiqilex Woric ReIationshq» of Elementary Sdiool Princqmls." 
The Effects of Collective Bargaining on School Administrative Leadership: 
Proceedings cfa Ctmference. Edited by Kenneth Duckwordi and Wynn De 
Bevoise. Eugene, Or^on: (Center for Educational Policy and Development, 
Universi^ of Oregon, 1982. Describes die principaTs role as a series of tasks 
that teadiers are eidier unable or unwilling to perform; enqAasizes instruc- 
tional leadership. 
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Manasse, A. Lord. A Policymaker^ Qiade to bnpromg Qmditions for Principals* 
^ectiveness. Arlington, Virginia: National Association of State Boards of 
Education, 1984. 50 pp. (BibUogr^y pp. 45-50). E>ej5nes Ac job of a prin- 
cqMd, and tells how to recognize, train, and select effective principals; Aen 
describes how to certify, assess performance, and identify local and state 
polidcs siqjpofting effective principals; also reo 
in providing Aese school leaders. 

Manno, Bruno. Those Who WouldBe CaOtoUc School Principals: Their Recrmt- 
ment. Preparation, and Evaluation. National Cadiolic Educational Associa- 
tion, 1985. 39 K). Discusses how Cadiolic school principals should be 
recruited, prquued, and evaluated. 

Morris, \to Cleve, Robert L. Crowson, Cynthia Pdrter-Gdirie, and Emamid Hur- 
witz, Jn Prindpals in Action: The Reality of Managing Sdiools. Columbus, 
Olio: Charies E. MerriD, 1984. 310 pp. Discusses die study and jMractice of 
sdiool administration, emphasizing die principalshq>; analyzes die modem 
princqMl*s dedsionm^ing; and examines die inq»lications of diese findings, 
for die training, sdection, placcnacaU and career development of princqnls. 

Murphy, Joseph, Philip Hallinger, and Kent D. Pwcrson. "Supervising and 
Evaluating Princqnls: Lessons fiom EGbctive Districts.* fiftica^jono/I^^ 
ship43, no. 2 (October 1985): 79ff. Discusses 12 si^wrintcndc^ 
sion and evaluation of princquds from four unified, three hig^, and five 
elementary school districts selected from 1 ,000 California school districts on 
die basis of consistent excellence of student achievement. 

National Association of Elcmcalary Sdiool Princ^wls. Proficiencies for Principals: 
Kindergarten through figfaft Grade. Edited by Leroy V. Goodman. Alexan- 
dria, Virginia: Tlie Association, 1986. 49 pp. Analyzes die skills needed by 
elementary sdiool prindpals. 

National Association of Elementary School Principals. Quality Elementary 
Schools: Kindergarten Through Eghth Grade. Edited by Leroy V. Goodman. 
Alexandria, Virginia: The Association, 1984. 60 pp. Analyzes die most im- 
portant aspects of elective elementary schools. 

National Association of Secondary Schod Princ^wls* Assessment Center, '^ect- 
ing and Developing Sdiool Leaders: Particqwnts Relate Esqierioices, Describe 
Vklucs.* NASSP Bulletin 70, no. 486 aanuary 1986): 1-58. OflfiMrs paiticqwnts* 
ideas about dieir experiences at NASSP assessment centers. 
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National Commission on ExoeUence in Educational Administration. Leaders for 
Americans Schools, Tcaxpc^ Arizona: University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration, 1987. 60 pp. Discusses what kind of leaders America's schools 
need« 

Peterson, Kent D. "^edianisms of Administrative Control Over Managers in 
Ediicatinnal Organizations.** iiirnms/mnVf Sdence Quarterly 29, no. 4 (De- 
cember 1984) : 573-597. Describes how a central ofiBce uses controls to channel 
die woricof principals and discusses die way that upper level administrators 
manage middle level administrators in organizations. 

Peterson, Kent D. and Chests E. Finn, Jr. ''Principals, Superintendents, and the 
AdministndDi's Art* The Public Interest 79 (Spring 1985): 42-62. Emphasizes 
die need to improve the training of principals and superintendents, as well 
as to hdd diem to more rigorous certification and licensing requirements ; also 
suggest^ opemng the field to proven leaders 1^ do not possess pq)er creden- 
tials, and questions i^iedier a research degree is die best preparadon for educa- 
tional administrators. 

Rudierford, \^lliam L. ''Sdiool Principals as Effective Leaders.** Phi Delta Kap- 
pan 67, no. 1 (Septonber 1985): 31-34. Studies die leadership skills of elemen- 
tary and secondary school principals. 

Sange, Peggy. Te&dership Ikaining for Secondary Principals and Department 
Heads.** Educational Leadership 40, no. 1 (October 1982): 55. Funded by die 
Maryland State Dqiartment of Education and Anne Arundel County Public 
Schools, this instructional leadership project focused on developing die skills 
of administrators, guidance personnel, and dq>artnient chaiipersons in clinical 
supervision, interpersonal relations, instructional planning, curriculum im- 
plementation, inservice design, teaching, discipline strategies, and dqiartmen- 
tal management. 

Sergiovanni, Thomas J. The Principalship: A Reflective Practice Perspective. 
Boston, Massachusetts: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1987. xviii, 361 pp. Considers 
educational leadership and ''statespersonship** the most important attributes 
of a successfiil principal. 

Yatkin, Joanne. 'Tmidpslsinp.'* Educational Leadership 43^ no. 5 (February 1986): 
82 ff . Discusses the "Lone Ranger^ style of leadership as opposed to diat based 
cn the principal's and teachers* combined participation. 
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Prindiial Sdection Checklist 



This list identifies the nuyor elements of die selection process. It may help 
you to onnpare this list widi the procedure diat you follow. 



Not used 

Deydopmg a pocri: 

pooling □ 

prq»rati(m& training □ 

internships □ 

Sdectmg and i^adng: 

developiBg assessment 

infimnatioQ □ 

effective decision process □ 

{riaoement plan □ 

FM-hiring: 

orientation D 

staff devdopmcnt plan □ 
p e r formance appraisal process □ 



Used to 
some extent 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



Integral 
part of the 
process 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
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